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NOTES. 

Such of our readers as may be interested in " Early Eng- 
lish Church History" cannot afford to neglect the " Begin- 
nings of English Christianity," an admirable work by Prof. 
William Edward Collins, of King's College, London. 
(Methuen, 3s. 6d.) The book is the more welcome as it 
comes just in time to correct the misapprehension that might 
have been caused by a ludicrous and much advertised trav- 
esty of the history of the same period published by an Amer- 
ican doctor of divinity. This brief but very scholarly book 
puts before the general reader the results of modern historic- 
al investigation in England and on the Continent regarding 
the Christianity of the Britons and Scots and the relation of 
the Saxons to it. Among scholars there has long been a 
consensus of opinion on this matter, but credulous zeal 
among the clergy has maintained very generally among the 
laity delusions that in the name of truth and for the credit of 
the scholarship of the English Church it is high time should 
be done away. The plain fact is that English Christianity 
owes nothing directly to the Church in Wales, and from what 
we know of that Church this is a fact for which we ought to 
be profoundly grateful. Professor Collins closes his admirable 
book with a chapter on the position and claims of the Bishop 
of Rome in the sixth and seventh centuries that, like the rest 
of his work, is judicious and scholarly. There are also ten 
appendices, some of them of quite curious interest. We 
commend the book heartily as sure to be both interesting and 
profitable, and as written in the spirit of genuine scholarship 
and devotion to truth. 

Another volume of gossipy history from the fertile pen of 
Imbert de Saint-Amand is "Napoleon III. and His Court" 
(Scribner's, $1.50), which takes up the story where " Louis 
Napoleon and Mademoiselle de Montijo " left it, and tells 
us what a superficial contemporary noble might have seen 
and what a superficial reader would like to know of the years 
from 1853 to 1856, including the Crimean war and the Ex- 
position of 1855, with the visit of Victoria and Albert and 
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the gayeties resulting. The book closes with the birth of the 
Prince Imperial. It is the twenty-first of Saint-Amand's 
volumes on French history, and as they require for their 
composition only a facile pen and facile sentiment, without 
either research or judgment, there is no reason why the pro- 
duction of them should not continue indefinitely. To those 
who like to imagine that they are improving their minds, and 
so prefer the primrose paths of " history " to those of fic- 
tion, we commend this book. For serious students its value 
is, so far as we discern, infinitesimal. 



We owe a number of pleasant hours to Miss Scidmore's 
"Java, the Garden of the East." (The Century Company, 
$1.50.) Seldom has a book of travel come to us so genial- 
ly written, and few travelers have such a sympathetic eye for 
the little things of foreign life that, after all, are often among 
the most interesting. Java, though one of the most beauti- 
ful countries in the world, is comparatively little known out- 
side of Holland, owing no doubt in part to the jealousy with 
which the Dutch were wont to guard it from foreigners. It 
is an island of amazing productivity, and recent events in the 
far East must lend a special interest now to this account 
of the financial results of judicious government as contrasted 
with those obtained by a different system in the quite simi- 
larly situated Philippines, though the conditions in Java have 
probably been always the more favorable of the two, in the 
matter both of climate and soil, and of race. We commend 
Miss Scidmore's book heartily both for amusement and in- 
struction, and we cannot suppress a regret that this paradise, 
having once come under Anglo-Saxon control, in 181 1 , should 
ever have been allowed to pass from it again. English rule 
is too great a blessing in the East that we should ever see it 
extended without pleasure or diminished without regret. 



That excellent series, " The Story of the Nations " (New 
York, G. P. Putnam's Sons), which has long since reached 
quite striking proportions, has for one of its latest volumes 
"Modern France" (1 789-1895), by Andre Lebon, of the 
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French Chamber of Deputies. The story is, of course, in- 
tensely interesting in itself, and M. Lebon's book naturally 
suggests comparison with Baron Coubertin's excellent work, 
which we mentioned some time since. The present volume is 
in some respects more fitted for the needs of the general read- 
er, because it is not merely political in character, but gives 
remarkably full accounts of the work done by Frenchmen 
in this century in letters, art, and science. Chronological 
and other tables are appended which add much to the value 
of the work as a handbook, and there can be little doubt that 
it will be extensively used among the ever-growing class of 
seekers after knowledge in our midst. 



There is considerable interest of a sensational kind in 
"The King's Jackal" by Richard Harding Davis (New 
York, Scribner's, 1898), with illustrations by Charles Dana 
Gibson that it is doubtless proper to admire, though it passes 
the present writer's comprehension why their authorship 
should be proclaimed on the title-page or what element of 
interest or value they add to the novel. This latter opens at 
Tangier with a situation so like the mainspring of the action 
in Daudet's " Kings in Exile," both in its action and its char- 
acters, that one is a little concerned for Mr. Davis's original- 
ity; but the introduction of an American reporter, a "yel- 
low hustler " named Gordon, possibly studied in the looking- 
glass, soon lends a distinctly American "bouquet" to the 
narrative, which, in spite of a certain bumptious vulgarity, is 
led to a strong and effective conclusion. Mr. Davis has de- 
served well of his country in these last months by his fear- 
less revelations of the results of a combination of niggardly 
carelessness, belated prodigality, and administrative ineffi- 
ciency. We do not feel that " The King's Jackal " will add 
to his reputation. 

It is now officially announced that the Atlantic Monthly 
will remain under the editorship of Mr. Walter H. Page, and 
that Mr. Horace E. Scudder will devote himself to other 
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work. We shall miss Mr. Scudder, but there can be little 
doubt that under his successor the Atlantic will take a broader 
scope than in the past. Every number impresses us with 
the intense vitality of the magazine, with its interest in cur- 
rent matters ; yet it is still true to its scholarly traditions and 
is almost the only one of our periodicals in which one may 
expect to find articles of strictly literary interest. 

We have received from Henry Holt 1 & Co. Dryden's 
" Essays on the Drama," edited by that competent teacher, 
Mr. William Strunk, Jr., a work which we think will be use- 
ful in university classes; and Mr. Anthony Hope's " Rupert 
of Hentzau," a sequel to the "Prisoner of Zenda," which 
will be read with interest by thousands of readers. We have 
received from the Macmillan Company " The Hope of Im- 
mortality," by that well-known scholar, Rev. J. E. C. Well- 
don, Head Master of Harrow; "The Sacrifice of Christ," 
by Dr. Henry Wace; and "The Five Post-Kleisthenean 
Tribes," by Fred Orlando Bates, Ph.D., being No. VIII. of 
the Cornell studies in Classical Philology. James Pott & 
Co. send us "The Incarnation and the Kenosis," by the 
Rev. Alban Richey, M.A., a monograph in the alumni 
publications of the General Theological Seminary. 



Nature speaks a varied language to her lovers, but we have 
seldom come in touch with a mind to whom she spoke with 
such fullness of significance and such infinitely modulated 
nuances of beauty as to Professor John C. Van Dyke in " Na- 
ture for Its Own Sake" (New York, Scribner's, 1898). The 
title is not as descriptive as might be desired. The Preface 
explains it. Nature here does not include animal life in any 
form, nothing then that can claim or excite sympathy, but 
only inanimate things, lights, skies, clouds, water, land, fo- 
liage ; and Dr. Van Dyke calls his own book " Nature for Its 
Own Sake " because he does not regard these component 
parts of the beauty that wraps us in as a romantic or even as 
a classic background of human life, not as Wordsworth's 
sympathetic friend, now " pensive with adoration," and now 
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a rueful " pageantry of fear," not as " weeping " or " fawn- 
ing " or "smiling," but "as needing no association with 
mankind to make them beautiful." His object, as he says, 
is " simply to call attention to that nature around us which only 
too many people look at every day and yet never see, to 
show that light, form, and color are beautiful regardless of 
human meaning or use," and this is done with really exqui- 
site feeling, first for light, pure and broken ; then for the sky, 
blue and clouded; then for rain and snow, and for various 
forms of water on the open sea, the beach, the river, and the 
the pond; and finally for the framework of earth itself, its 
hills, and plains and coverings of leaf and branch and herb 
and grassy turf. Everywhere Professor Van Dyke finds the 
touch of beauty, everywhere a hand to beckon and a still 
voice to call to the great peace. 



It was a genial idea of the Messrs. Scribner to gather into 
ten volumes of tempting handiness fifty-one tales from the 
story-tellers of the continent (" Stories by Foreign Authors," 
75 cents a volume, 1898), all of them worthy of preservation 
and conforming to the conventional proprieties of the Anglo- 
Saxon Muses. There are three volumes of French conies, 
nearly all of present generation, but including a few old fa- 
vorites, and two volumes of stories from the German, some- 
what less happily chosen, perhaps, though no nation has such 
rich stores to draw from as the French in this domain of 
fiction. One volume each is accorded to Spanish, Russian, 
Scandinavian, and Italian, and a final volume gives us a spec- 
imen of Polish, Greek, and Hungarian fiction and two of 
Belgian school, which is straining at originality in the effort 
to make itself appear French in language only and not in 
spirit. Taken as a whole the collection is interesting to the 
mere novel reader, and it is full of suggestiveness to the dilet- 
tants of comparative fiction, though the conventions to which 
we have alluded debar publishers from giving adequate ex- 
pression to any of the Continental literatures in English. 



